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munitions to Bolivia through the ports of Arica and Antofagasta. The
Governments of Bolivia and Chile had never agreed in their inter-
pretation of the treaty of 1904, which accorded to Bolivia transit rights
for commercial goods along the railways connecting the two Chilean
ports and the Bolivian frontier,1 and since the year 1929 an arrange-
ment had been in force by which every consignment of war material
to Bolivia was specially notified to the Chilean Government. When
the fighting began in the Chaco in 1932 the Chilean Government did
not at first interfere with shipments of munitions, but at the end
of September 1932 they were reported to have decided that it was not
in keeping with their obligations as a signatory of the Kellogg-
Briand Pact to allow such shipments to continue. As a result of
Bolivian protests, however, supplies of munitions were allowed for a
time to go forward, but in February 1933, after the Mendoza Con-
ference., Chile held up a consignment at the port of Arica. This action
produced further indignant protests from La Paz, together with a
reminder that Bolivia had never accepted the settlement by which
the port of Arica was assigned to Chile.2 Thereupon Chile yielded once
again, and her failure to stand firm was apparently an important
factor in the decision of the Paraguayan Government to obtain
approval from Congress for a declaration of war.
Before the decree declaring war was actually issued on the 10th
May, an attempt to arrange a general embargo on the supply of
munitions to both belligerents had been made and had broken down.
The Committee of Three appointed by the Council of the League of
Nations had pointed out in a report to the Council at the end of
November 1932 that neither Bolivia nor Paraguay manufactured
armaments, so that they were entirely dependent for the maintenance
of their armed strength upon supplies from abroad.3 In December
the President of the United States was reported to be considering
an embargo upon the export of munitions to both Bolivia and Para-
guay, and in February 1933 an exchange of views on the question took
1  See footnote 2 on p. 394 above.
2  See the Survey for 1930, Part V, section (vii).
3  During the two years preceding the outbreak of hostilities in 1932, Bolivia
was said to have purchased $5,000,000 worth of munitions from the United
States and $15,000,000 worth from Great Britain.  Paraguay also obtained
munitions from the United States, while the European countries which had
supplied one or both countries included France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and
Switzerland as we]! as Great Britain.  The value of the munitions supplied
by firms in the United States to Bolivia during 1933 and the first three months
of 1934 was $661,868; and during the same period Paraguay received muni-
tions from American sources to the value of $98,729. Shipments of arms from
Europe to both countries also continued while fighting was in progress.